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GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


THE thoughts we present concerning the selection 
of an oceupation as a part of a program of general 
education assume the needs approach to the curricu- 
lum field. We accept the position that general edu- 
‘ation is concerned with the mastery of those cultural 
tools which are of most importance for the common 
man. We are not at present concerned with the sub- 


ject-mastery pattern of general education which pre- 


sents the culture of the race in school as subjects, 
departments, and divisions of knowledge to be mas- 
tered as such. 

A good ease can be made for the inclusion of ocecu- 
pational selection in a needs program of general edu- 
cation. An analysis of the important needs, activities, 
and interests of man outside of a professional career 
produces a number of areas which are well recognized 
as components of general education. He needs to vote 
intelligently on current issues as a citizen of a democ- 
racy. He should have sound health for his own sake 
as well as for the benefit of his friends and the finan- 
cial welfare of the state. He must understand the 
motives and behavior of himself and his associates in 
order to lead a well-adjusted life and carry his share 
of the responsibilities of society. These areas to the 
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number of eight or ten are generally recognized as 
major components of general education when a needs ; 
program is engineered. 

When we examine major areas, the choice of an 
occupation must be considered for inclusion on the 
grounds of importance. The financial product of a 
man’s work provides him with the money in our econ- 
omy for maintaining his health, rearing his family, 
purchasing his comforts, and fulfilling his obligations 
to society. If the returns are not adequate for the 
satisfaction of his reasonable needs, his life will be 
unsatisfying and frustrating. The professional prod- 
ucts of his career affect his creative interests, his 
sense of accomplishment, and his well-being as he 
devotes the major’ portion of his working hours to 
his chosen field of work. If he busies himself with 
an occupation that is distasteful to him and unsuited 
to his talents, a substantial portion of his life, as 
measured by the clock, is a total loss. The social 
product of his occupation is measured by the skills 
and abilities which he develops and the experience 
which he enjoys in services for his society, which 


slowly evolves in response to the contributions which 
If his heart is not in his oceupation, his 


he makes. 
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skills will not develop and his contributions to others 
will be less than his best under more satisfying con- 
ditions. The act of choosing an occupation is so 
dramatically important that the choice cannot be left 
to chance. Rather it demands the use of all the 
resources of education to facilitate wisdom and elimi- 
nate mistakes. 

Occupational choice, of course, must not be con- 
fused with occupational training. Professional edu- 
cation by common definition is obviously not a seg- 
ment of general education. It trains the specialist 
and affects his education as a layman only indireetly, 
although importantly. But every man in our economy 
must select some occupation to which to devote a very 
substantial part of his time. Otherwise, he loses face 
in American life by being labeled a parasite, a drone, 
a dilettante, or a playboy. In our culture these names 
do not possess prestige nor lead to satisfaction, at 
least in the eyes of others. For better or worse every 
man must follow some occupation as a good American 
citizen. And since everyone must choose, the action 
of choice is definitely a matter of concern in general 
education. 

Nor does this necessity hold only for men. It is 
equally important in a program of general education 
for women. Every woman should choose and learn a 
vocation in addition to the voeation of homemaking. 
All young women expect to marry, and to most of 
thei in their teens professional training is largely of 
only academic interest not, in their cases they feel, 
very close to reality. But working at an occupation 
is no longer an academic matter in a woman’s world. 
In increasing numbers women work before marriage. 
Frequently college women find major satisfaction or 
at least freedom from dissatisfaction in outside work 
combined with homemaking. The steep rise in the 
divorcee rate in recent years provides evidence that one 
woman in three who marries will have to think about 
self-support in some occupation, although it appears 
that fewer college women than the average will face 
the problem through divorce. And after the children 
are out from under foot, the mother who knows an 
occupation is fortunately situated. For these and 
other reasons women learn an occupation as insur- 
ance against the future. 

If occupational choice is accepted as an area of 
learning in the program of general education for both 
men and women, the educational engineer is inter- 
ested in analyzing the idea and building a program 
to make vocational guidance as efficient as possible. 
He then discovers that the problem of guidance breaks 
easily into three factors. These are the student, the 
occupation, and the act of choosing. 

The student obviously needs to know himself. He 
has, to be sure, been interested in himself for some 
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years. He has talked about himself with his friends, 
both young men and young women. He has debated 
with his parents about what he used to be like and 
will be like in the future. But all his thinking has 
been subjective and highly personal. He has no es- 
tablished averages and norms against which to ap- 
praise himself. Nor does he know himself thoroughly 
enough always to recognize his fundamental interests 
and abilities. 

A substantial body of materials and techniques js 
available to assist the counselor in helping the stu- 
dent to understand himself in somewhat objective 
fashion. Many tests are available to provide a rough 
approximation to his competency in verbal and non- 
verbal matters. Mechanical abilities are located by a 
number of tests. Aptitude tests of substantial valid- 
ity are available. Clerical tests are widely used. 
Reading and writing abilities can be measured and 
sealed. Personality audits of practical value have 
been constructed and interest inventories have been 
devised. 

It is obvious, of course, to those who use such 
objective instruments that they are not infallible. 
They cannot mechanically locate the oeceupations in 
which the student will sueceed. But they do provide 
important data to be used in assaying the measurable 
characteristics of the individual along with qualities 
that have not yet yielded to scientific measurement. 

Forms to record the interests of students are nu- 
merous; autobiographies and ease histories are avail- 
able. The judgments and desires of parents, the at- 
titudes of friends in his social group are now easily 
assembled. The judgments of advisers, teachers, and 
hall counselors are routinely assembled. <A rich body 
of data ean be brought together with surprisingly 
little effort by a counselor—so much that in some 
eases the adviser must select from among them to 
avoid confusion in the mind of the student, who is 
learning to look at himself objectively and discover 
his strength and weaknesses. 

Knowledge about occupations, as the second area, 
is also ayailable in profusion for use in counseling to 
help the student make his choices. Every efficient 
guidance office has literature describing vocations 
from the broad Dictionary of Occupations to the spe- 
cial pamphlet. This literature is passing rapidly 
from the form that idealizes an occupation to one in 
which both advantages and disadvantages are realisti- 
eally described. The personal qualifications favorable 
to success are defined and frequently, by explicit men- 
tion as well as by implication, the qualities that are 
unfavorable to success are noted. A ten-foot shelf 
ean easily be filled. There is so much available mate- 
rial that selection of a practical and workable library 
is in some fields more difficult than acquisition. 
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Nor are sourees of knowledge confined to printed 
materials. Motion pictures can be assembled, though 
with more difficulty than printed materials. Very 
helpful are thoughtful men and women in industry 
io answer questions personally, to present honestly 
both sides of life in an oceupation, and to give a per- 
sonal contact that is not provided by the printed page. 
The weakness of this source of information is that it 
is not available everywhere and at all times. Partiecu- 
larly useful is experience in the occupation. If the 
student can spend a month or a summer on the job, 
he learns mueh. If he works after hours or on Satur- 
days as part of his weekly schedule, he acquires in- 
formation although experience in general is very time 
consuming as a means of gaining knowledge. The 
problem of securing information about occupations is 
reasonably well under control. 

The most subtle and difficult factor to handle in the 
area is the third—the act of choosing. It is relatively 
easy to give the student a picture of himself that is 
sufficiently faithful to carry conviction of authen- 
ticity. There are quantities of available materials on 
life in the oceupations; their collection is not difficult. 
But how to help the student to fit his complex self 
into zones and families of occupations requires a well- 
trained, sagacious, and resourceful counselor. 

In developing a program to help the student to 
choose his eareer with wisdom one component is of 
basic importanee. It must never be forgotten by the 
counselor that the process is of more importance than 
the product. It does not matter to the teacher what 
occupation the student selects; but it is his deep con- 
cern that the student explore possibilities with care 


and build decisions with wisdom. In this situation 


Ewemeew 
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As 
immigrant says, “An educated man 


a bright young 
gets his thinks 


the student must be on his own. 


from someone else; but an intelligent man makes his 
own thinks.” 
tance for any teacher or parent, even the late Mr. 


The decision is of too intense impor- 


Apley, to force or persuade the chooser to accept the 
judgment of his adviser. Parental domination is a 
well-known cause of frustrated lives. The concept of 
nondirective guidance now in vogue should be used 
in this paramount period of youthful decision. The 
counselor may provide facts, explore possibilities, and 
locate flaws in reasoning, but he sins if he dictates or 
even overweights his personal preferences. 

The process is more important than the product, 
also, because often after a student has made a con- 
sidered selection he may later find that he is mistaken 
and is faced with a second choice. Or in an extended 
period of choosing he may decide upon one or another 
occupation tentatively. Consequently, he will be well 
served, if he has learned the best methods of exploring 
his problems again and has made the techniques an 
intimate part of his intellectual stock-in-trade. 

The philosophy of general education supports the 
claim that vocational choice is a major area in a pro- 
Information about oceu- 
pations exists in practical amounts. Techniques to 
help the student to assay himself have been proved 
Instructional techniques of guid- 
What is needed 


gram of general education. 


and are available. 
ance have been tried and recorded. 
to make this service available to adolescents is for the 
colleges and senior high schools to grant the area the 
place of dignity and prestige that its importance 


demands. 





“GENERAL EDUCATION” 

THE movement known by the term General Eduea- 
tion has been under way for nearly two decades. It 
gained momentum during the war years and was given 
a definfte place in the educational vocabulary by the 
title of the Harvard Report, “General Education in 
a Free Society.” The movement represents a pro- 
the one hand, against the loosely knit elective 
and, on the other, against the traditional con- 
cept of a liberal education or culture. The elective 
system was attacked because-it-provided no adequate 
anti Liberal 
edueation o¥€ulture was criticized in the main as too 
traditional in its content and too scholastic in its 
emphasis. The term “liberal education” had never 
acquired the definiteness associated in the minds of 


test, on 
system, 


French educators with culture générale or of the Ger- 
man educators with allgemeine Bildung. There was 
still another reason for the tendency to discard the 
terms “liberal education” and “culture” because of the 
notion that they were concerned too much with the 
acquisition of the best that had been thought and 
known in the past and that in practice what was 
taught under these terms had little relevance for 
life in the modern world. Despite Matthew Arnold’s 
statement that culture is the social idea and that “the 
men of culture are the true apostles of equality,” 
American educators continued to associate the con- 
cept with “the genteel tradition” and to be suspicious 
of it as “aristocratic.” 

Whether the concept of general education will be- 
come less vague than it was when the movement was 
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launched will depend upon a comprehensive compila- 
tion of the ways in which it is being put into prac- 
tice. That compilation has been under way during 
the past year. It is to the credit of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa that information on what is being 
done to reorganize curricula in coJleges of liberal arts, 
teachers colleges, and secondary schools has been made 
available during the past year. This information will 
be found in The Journal of General Education, a 
quarterly that was launched by the university in 
October, 1946, under the editorship of Earl J. Me- 
Grath, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, as an- 
nounced in ScHooL AND Society, March 30, 1946. 
The four issues have brought together a mass of 
material which should lead to the development of 
greater definiteness—standardization would not be 
desirable, even if feasible—in the concept of general 
education, which, in the words of the editor in the 
first issue of the journal, is that general education is 
education “which prepares the young for the common 
life of their time and kind.” General education will 
be successful to the degree that it succeeds in revital- 
izing the idea of a liberal education adapted to mod- 
ern times and that teachers are able to give relevance 
and meaning to the areas of knowledge in which they 
are specialists.—I. L. K. 


THE TWELFTH EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE central theme selected for the 12th joint Edu- 
cational Conference to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, October 30-31, is “Edueation for 
Social and Vocational Adjustment.” The conference 
is sponsored, as before, by the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, and the Graduate Record Office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Institutional members of the Educational 
Records Bureau will hold their annual meeting in con- 
junction with the conference. 

Interesting addresses and discussions are scheduled, 
with the following among the speakers to participate: 
Ordway Tead, chairman, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City; Harold Taylor, president, Sarah 
Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.) ; Stephen Dug- 
gan, director emeritus, Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Frederic Kuder, professor of psychology, 
Duke University (Durham, N. C.); C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., headmaster, Eaglebrook School (Deerfield, 
Mass.); Emmett A. Betts, professor of psychology 
and director, Reading Clinic, Temple University 
(Philadelphia); and Ivan A. Booker, assistant di- 
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rector, research division, NEA. An afternoon session 
devoted particularly to the problems of occupation] 
guidance, will include talks by Robert Hoppock, pro. 
fessor of education, New York University, and Dy. 
Kuder. The meetings on reading are scheduled jp 
response to specific requests for this type of progray 
received from a number of schools. Principal speak. 
ers at these meetings will be Dr. Betts and Dr. Booker. 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE 
USE OF CURRENT MATERIALS 

A REPORT on an 18-month study of the use of eur. 
rent materials in English, science, and social-studies 
classes in 16 selected high schools in California was 
issued on September 19 by Lucien B. Kinney, pro- 
fessor of education, and Reginald Bell, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University. The study 
disclosed that pupils “learned more, learned it [more 
easily], and got a better understanding of historical 
perspective than pupils exposed only to the standard 
school curriculum.” Current materials used ineluded | 
local daily newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, news films, historical films, recordings, transerip- 
tions, and radio. 
Dr. Kinney and Dr. Bell also reported that the use 

of materials placing less emphasis on class recitation 
and calling for greater resourcefulness and initiative 
resulted in improved pupils interest, participation, 
and leadership. Teachers using these materials re- | 
ported that they encouraged the development of crit- 
ical thinking in pupils and increased ability to detect 
bias and “to allow for prejudice and point of view 
in the use of current materials.” The teachers also 
noted that the wide range of topics and techniques 
available when current materials become the basic text 
and textbooks become collateral reading made it pos- 
sible to provide for differences in the ability of pupils. — 
Other teachers participating in the instruction pro- 
gram reported that greater pupil interest reduced 
problems of discipline, that even problem classes 
developed into unified groups of alert individuals, and 
that there was a closer link between the school and the — 
community. The home benefited, too, “for parents, 
alive to their children’s new enthusiasm for school 
and appreciative of their children’s more nearly adult 
conversation and behavior, gained a clearer under- 
standing of a modern school program.” 
The experiment originated with Frank B. Lindsay, 
assistant state superintendent of public instruction | 
and chief of the division of secondary education, and 
it was through his effort that the 16 communities in 
various parts of the state co-operated. A total of 
2,013 pupils in 72 classes participated in the experi- 
ment. 
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The report, “Better Teaching through the Use of 
Current Materials,” is being published by the Stan- 
ford University Press. Twenty-five thousand copies 
will be distributed to educators all over the country. 


THE NATION-WIDE PROGRAM AGAINST 
ILLITERACY TO BE CONTINUED 


Unpver a grant of $24,000 by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the U. S. Office of Education 
initiated in 1946 a program to reduce illiteracy among 
10,000,000 adults. According to a recent announce- 
ment by John W. Studebaker, commissioner of edu- 
cation, the corporation has made an additional grant 


B of $25,000 for the continuation of the project over 


> organizations in a nation-wide program. 


the next two years. The American Association for 
Adult Edueation and the National Conference on 
Adult Edueation and the Negro co-operate with the 
Office of Edueation in administering the program 
which is concerned especially with the 3,000,000 Negro 
adult illiterates. In the announcement Dr. Stude- 


baker stated: 


Using streamlined methods of instruction developed by 
educators, the Army under controlled conditions and with 
unlimited funds was able to bring soldiers to a level of 
functional literacy in seven or eight weeks. This project 
hopes to apply some of the lessons learned from the Army 
educational program to the teaching of civilian adult 
illiterates. It is important that this attack be made if 
the 10,000,000 out of our 74,000,000 adult population who 
have less than five years of schooling are to achieve the 
goal of useful peacetime citizenship. i 

Three major objectives of the project are: (1) to de- 
velop instructional materials suitable for use by adults; 
(2) to prepare qualified teachers; and (3) to stimulate 
participation on the part of institutions and community 
As Bureau of 
the Census figures indicate that two out of every five 
Negroes are functionally illiterate, the project is directed 
primarily at Negro adult illiteracy. 


Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the higher education 
of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education, is director of 
the project in which the following institutions are par- 
ticipating: Atlanta University, Fort Valley (Ga.) 
State College, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
College (Nashville), Fisk University (Nashville), Vir- 
ginia State College (Petersburg), and Hampton In- 
stitute (Va.). Miner Teachers College and Howard 
University (Washington, D. C.) and the adult-edu- 
cation department of the publie schools of Baltimore, 
as well as the National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, the Elks, the American Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land 
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Grant Colleges, and the National Association of Col- 
lege Women, are co-operating in the project. 


A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE 
PALMER FOUNDATION 


CiypE E. PALMER, publisher of the Texarkana 
(Ark.) Gazette, has sent to ScHooL AND SocIETY a 
report of activities of the Palmer Foundation the 
establishment of which was reported in these columns, 
October 6, 1945. When Mr. Palmer set aside $100,- 
000 for the foundation he did not know how it should 
be spent, but he knew the purpose for which it should 
be used—“To promote the principle of the Golden 
Rule as a logical formula for peace.” 

As a first step, the foundation conducted a contest 
for ideas. Entries were received from all over the 
United States and from several foreign countries. 
The first award of $1,000 was made to Frank E. Burk- 
halter, professor emeritus of journalism, Baylor Uni- 
versity (Waco, Tex.); the second award, $500, to 
Charles Myron Reinoehl, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. The report continues: 


The ideas incorporated in these papers, however, were 
too broad and general for immediate specific application, 
and Mr. Palmer and officials of the foundation decided 
that the field needed further exploration before the en- 
dowment fund was used. Although it is Mr. Palmer’s 
idea that a series of graded readers similar to the Me- 
Guffey readers ... would be an excellent method of 
carrying out the purpose of the foundation, he did not 
arbitrarily set out on such a project. 


The foundation has now enlisted the services of 
Henry Lester Smith, dean emeritus, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, who is analyzing and 
correlating information collected thus far as to other 
projects, under way or planned, that have the same 
objective as the foundation. Mr. Palmer has always 
deplored the fact that there is an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of efforts because of the lack of information 
among groups working on similar projects and that 
“much of the time the big end of the funnel is where 
the money is poured in and the little end is where 
the good comes out.” Consequently, when the task 
of analysis and correlation is completed, the informa- 
tion assembled by Dr. Smith will be made available 
to educational authorities and the public along with 
suggested ideas from the Palmer Foundation. The 
foundation is interested in finding the best vehicle 
fostering work aimed at playing 





for its objective 
some part in bringing about the brotherhood of man 
and world peace—and then taking every step possible 
within the means of the foundation to weld existing 
plans together for an early arrival at the goal. 
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Report on increase in membership for the week 
ending October 6: sustaining, 16; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CorRRECTION : Because of an error in the source of 
“Critique of UMT Proposals” (ScHooL anp Soctety, 
September 27, p. 229), Francis L. Balch was listed 
as chairman of the Edueational Policies Commission. 
The name, of course, should have been Francis L. 
Bacon. 


Ouiver S. IKENBERRY, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of education and dean of the college, Salem 
(W. Va.) College, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, January 3, 1942, has been named president, 
Shepherd State College (Shepherdstown, W. Va.), to 
sueceed W. H. S. White, who is retiring after 26 


years of service. 


Haroip L. Triac, former president, State Teachers 
College (Elizabeth City, N. C.), whose resignation to 
aecept a post with the Southern Regional Council, 
Ine., was reported in ScHoot anv Society, February 
2, 1946, has been appointed president, St. Augustine’s 
College (Raleigh, N. C.). 


WiLuiAM Spencer SmitTH will be inaugurated as 
president, South Georgia College (Douglas), October 
14, 


Leonarp W. Mayo, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, was reported in ScHoon. anp Society, 
November 9, 1940, has been named vice-president of 
the university in charge of the $20,000,000 develop- 
ment program. Curtis Lee Smith, general manager, 
National Copper and Smelting Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed chairman of the development com- 
mittee. Dr. Mayo will be responsible to the presi- 
dent and the Board of Trustees for “the continued 
study of the needs of the university and of its several 
colleges and schools, for the development of new 
sources of support, for public relations, for the 
direction of the ‘continuous financial program,’ and 
for such other matters as may be assigned to him 
from time to time by the president of the board.” 
Creation of the new office gives the university three 
vice-presidents ; Webster G. Simon, educational vice- 
president; Edward Blythin, financial vice-president. 


Marie A. CorriGAn, instructor in education, Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), has been 
appointed dean of women to sueceed Eugenie A. 
Leonard, whose appointment to the post, newly 
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established at the time, was reported in ScHoon 4yp 
Society, February 7, 1942. Dr. Leonard has yp. 
linquished her administrative duties to devote all hey 
time to graduate courses in guidance with the rank 
of associate professor. 


LEE 
INGHA 
Iowa 
Tue following announcement of appointments regist 
MacMurray College for Women (Jacksonville, I.) 
was sent to ScHooL AND Society under date of) 
September 30: dean of students and director of resi. 
dence, Marjorie Cunningham; librarian, Victoria Har. 
grave; reference librarian, Isabel E. Gibson; pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Harlow B. Osgood; associate 
professors, Margaret Moore (Spanish), Constance 
Raymaker (economies), and Ruth O. Rose (English); 
and instructors, Margaret Blaine (English), Dorris’ 
J. Buhrle (business administration), Shirley Lewis 
(piano), John A. Schumacher (mathematics and 
physies), Wilbur Sheridan (organ and theory), and 
Betty Foster MeCue (health and physical education), © 
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Georce J. Kapat, former instructor in education 
who has returned to the University of Maryland after 
18 months’ service in the U. 8. Office of Edueation, has 
been appointed director of the university’s new Col-” 
lege of Special and Continuation Studies, a central-| 
ization point for after-hours and off-campus studies.” 
In connection with the services of the division a col- 
lege-level program of special benefit to teachers will | 
be developed in the counties of the state, enabling 
elementary- and high-school instructors to acquire 
throughout the year credits that they usually earn” 
The evening program de- | W 
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during summer sessions. 
veloped by Glenn D. Brown, head of the department 
of industrial education, will also be incorporated in — 
the work of the college. 


Tue following are among changes in staff an-— 
nounced by Rockford (Ill.) College late in Septem- 
ber: Mrs. A. W. Beaven, director of centennial pro-— 
grams, is acting dean of students, sueceeding Esther — 
L. Swenson, who has resigned to serve as chairman — 
of the master’s-degree program and to lecture in_ 
English. Elizabeth Parnham Brush, professor of his- — 
tory, is on leave of absence. Abbie Findlay Potts, ” 
professor of English literature, is on part-time ap-— 
pointment but will continue to serve as head of the” 
department of English. Appointments: associate E 
professors, Mabel Katherine Staudinger (Spanish) ‘ 
and Dorothy R. Steward (zoology and physiology), 
succeeding Elizabeth Sawyer, resigned; assistant pro- — 
fessor of English, Frances Eldridge; lecturer in his- | 
tory, Jane Williams; instructor in physical education, 
Elizabeth Conway; assistant dietitian, Alice Fiedler; | 
and assistant in biology, Genevieve Cole Doyle. 
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MarsHaLL J. MONEAL, professor of physics and 
registrar, Randolph-Macon College (Ashland, Va.), 
has sueceeded S. C. Hatcher, retired in May, as 
treasurer of the college. 


Lee BERNARD REIFEL AND Harry W. vANn LAND- 
ixGHAM have been appointed to the. staff of Upper 
Iowa University (Fayette). Dr. Reifel is serving as 
registrar and professor of political science and 
sociology; Dr. van Landingham, as professor of Ger- 
man and French. 

IlyMAN GRINSTEIN, assistant professor of Jewish 
history, Yeshiva University (New York 33), has been 
appointed registrar of the university’s Teachers In- 
stitute. 


BarBarRA Estep, former Army librarian with the 
Seventh U. S. Cavalry Regiment in Japan, has been 
appointed librarian, Walter L. Hervey Junior Col- 
lege (New York 23). The college, which was estab- 
lished last year, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
April 13, 1946, is organizing its library. Miss Estep 
will have complete charge of the organization and 
cataloguing of materials. The most recent gift is one 
of 50 volumes presented by Dr. Hervey for whom 
the college is named. The enrollment (450 students) 
is more than double that of the first year. 


WiturAM A. JongEs has sueceeded Charles H. Dow, 
retired, as manager of the University of Minnesota’s 
extension office in St. Paul. Merrill F. Roff, formerly 
associate professor of psychology, Indiana University, 
has been appointed professor of psychology in the 
university’s Institute of Child Welfare. 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK, director of special educa- 
tion, Syraeuse (N. Y.) University, has sent to ScHOOL 
AND SocieTy an announcement of the following ap- 
pointments: Richard Lonsdale, director, Bureau of 
School Services, and assistant professor of education ; 
Jean Barrett, dual professor of nursing education 
in the School of Nursing and the School of Eduea- 
tion; instruetor, Vincent J. Glennon (edueation, with 
supervision of cadet teachers and membership on the 
staff of preservice teacher preparation); assistant 
professors, Erie Gardner (education), Kenneth Peter- 
sen (education, member of the staff of preservice 
teacher preparation), and Mary Rogan (nursing edu- 
cation) ; and instructors, Frank Arnold, Mary Austin, 
and William Sheldon (edueation). 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by Bradford (Mass.) Junior College: Ellwood W. 
Hill, director of the department of musie to succeed 
William H. Eckert, resigned; and instructors Minnie 
Sasahara (music), Louis Clark Smith (speech), Mor- 
rill Slack (history, first semester), and Frederick W. 
Allen (seulpture). 
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Betty THOMPSON has succeeded Howell Gwin as 

director of publie relations and publicity, Wesleyan 

College (Macon, Ga.). Mr. Gwin remains on the staff 

as associate professor of English and head of the 
department of journalism. 


Harriet H. SHOEN, a teacher of wide experience 
and training, has assumed new duties as head of the 
department of history, Davis and Elkins College 
(Elkins, W. Va.). Dr. Shoen, who is also an estab- 
lished writer, is the author of two textbooks for sev- 
enth and eighth grades soon to come from the press: 
“The Beginning of Modern Living” and “The United 
States of America a World Power.” 


Raupu W. Erickson, formerly of the staff of Carle- 
ton College (Northfield, Minn.), has been appointed 
head of the department of psychology, Mississippi 
State College for Women (Columbus). 


AutrreD McC.iune Les, professor of sociology, 
Wayne University (Detroit), is serving as visiting 
professor, University of Michigan, during the academic 
year 1947-48. Dr. Lee is offering a course on the 
newspaper in society. Under a grant from the Field 
Foundation, he is on leave of absence from Wayne 
University to complete a sociological-research project 
in the field of communications and public opinion. 


C. A. CLauseN, former head of the department of 
Norwegian, St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), is 
serving a visiting professorship in the University of 
Minnesota. He is giving a new course, “History of 
the Seandinavian Countries,’ interdepartmental in 
scope, that deals with modern Scandinavian problems, 
including the internal problems of the countries, their 
own inter-relations, and their position in relation to 
the rest of the world. 


BERNARDINE G. ScHMID?, supervisor of the remedial- 
reading and sight-conservation clinic, Indiana State 
Teachers College (Terra Haute), has been appointed 
associate professor of education, University of Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Schmidt, who will be remembered for her 
article, “The Rehabilitation of Feeble-Minded Ado- 
lescents,” in ScHooL AND Society, December 29, 1945, 
will give courses in teacher education on the elementary 
level and, in co-operation with Forrest W. Murphy, 
dean, School of Edueation, will establish a special- 
education clinie. 

ARTHUR GIBBON Bove, who was recently retired as 
assistant professor of French aiter 37 years of serv- 
ice in the University of Chieago, has been appointed 
to an associate professorship in the University of 
Georgia. Mr. Bovee will co-ordinate the teaching of 
French in the first four quarters and will serve as 
liaison officer between the university and the high 
schools of the state. 
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Tus following are among recent appointments at 
the University of Denver: Bert Hansen, associate pro- 
fessor of speech; Eugene Sternberg, associate pro- 
fessor of architectural design; Garwood Andresen, 
associate professor of building construction and econ- 
tracting in charge of building methods and material 
research; C. Howard Miller, instructor in architectural 
drawing; and Donald W. Decker, instructor in build- 
ing construction. 


THEODORE HAaNUN and BerNArD BETrMAN have been 
appointed to the staff of the College of Idaho (Cald- 
well); Dr. Hanun, as associate professor of sociology 
and history; Dr. Bettman, as assistant professor of 
chemistry. 


CHARLES S. Bacon, JR., has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of geology and mineralogy, Case In- 
stitute of Technology (Cleveland 6). 


AMONG recent appointments at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity are the following: assistant professors, Donald 
T. Campbell (psychology), David W. Bussell (market- 
ing), David 8. Craig (business law), James H. Healey 
(industrial management), James H. Davis (marketing 
and finance), Charles B. Smith (civil engineering), 
Robert T. Kretechmar (physical education), and Claude 
M. Simpson (English); and instructors, George H. 
Zeiss, Jr., and Donald V. Allgeier (business corre- 
spondence), W. Arthur Cullman (marketing), Law- 
rence J. Hunt (business organization), Casey Louis 
Fredericks, James G. Mason, and Andre R. Deladrier 
(physical education for men), Barbara J. Heller 
(physical education for women), and Margaret Diggle, 
Saralyn Daly, Eva Schiffer, Sally Smith, Marie Neville, 
and Hans Gottschalk (English). 


WALLACE P. RusTERHOLTZ, whose appointment as 
instructor in English, Case Institute of Technology, 
was reported in Scuoon AND Sooty, December 8, 
1945, has been appointed assistant professor of history 
and political science, Butler University (Indianapolis). 


Louis M. DiCar.o, former director of special educa- 
tion in the publie schools of New Rochelle (N. Y.), has 
been appointed assistant professor of education and 
audiology, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Mr. DiCarlo 
will give courses for teachers engaged in work with the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 


JuLivus P. FREEMAN has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, University of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.). 


Tue following changes in staff have been announced 
by Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.): the Reverend 
Arthur R. MeKay has been appointed to give courses 
in religion and philosophy; Margaret M. Wood, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, whose leave of absence 
for service with the educational program in Japan was 


—————————————————————————— 
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reported in Scoot anp Society, November 2, 1946, 
has returned and will teach classes in the men’s dj. 
vision; Jane Carpenter Frost, whose leave of absence 
to teach at Oberlin (Ohio) College was reported in 
these columns, June 1, 1946, has also returned as assis. 
tant professor of biology. 


CuTHBERT C. Hurp, dean, Allegheny College, has 
resigned to accept a research and administrative post 
with the Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation, 
Oak Ridge (Tenn.). 


ArtTuHur H. Rick, editor, Michigan Education Jour- 
nal, has sueceeded Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of 
school administration and supervision, University of 
Michigan, as editor, The Nation’s Schools. Dr. Moehl- 
man, who had held the editorship for 15 years, re- 
signed in August but will continue his association with 
the journal as an editorial writer. 


Henry N. MuLter, JR., whose appointment as man- 
ager of graduate student training, Westinghouse Elec- 
trie Corporation (Pittsburgh 30), was reported in 
ScuHoo. AND Socrety, December 29, 1945, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the department of education. Guy 


Kleis, supervisor of engineering training, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Muller. 


Recent Deaths 


Henry NEELY OGDEN, professor emeritus of sani- 
tary engineering, Cornell University, died, September 
29, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Ogden had 
served the university as instructor in civil engineering 
(1889-92, 1894-96), assistant professor (1896-1908), 
and professor of sanitary engineering (1908-40). 


THE RevereND FrANcis JoHN Lys, provost (1919- 
46), Worcester College, Oxford University (England), 
and vice-chancellor of the university (1932-35), died, 
September 30, at the age of eighty-four years. 


THE VERY REVEREND PHILIP J. GALLAGHER, rector 
emeritus, Mount Saint Mary’s College (Emmitsburg, 
Md.), died, October 1, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Monsignor Gallagher had served the college as 
professor of philosophy (1907-17), spiritual director 
(1917-30), and rector (1930-41). 


Frank Hewitt Cow es, Aylsworth professor of 
Latin, College of Wooster (Ohio), died, October 1, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Cowles had 
served as professor of Latin (1908-13), Huron (S. 
Dak.) College; professor of Latin (1916-25) and 
dean (1918-23), Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.); professor of Latin (1925-26), Princeton Uni- 
versity; and in the Aylsworth professorship (since 
1926). 


RaupH Dorn Herzen, president, the Pennsylvania 
State College, succumbed to a cerebral blood clot, 
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October 3, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Hetzel 
had served as instructor in English (1908-09), as- 
sistant professor of English and public speaking 
(1909-11), professor of public speaking and political 
science (1911-13), and director of extension (1913— 
17), Oregon State College (Corvallis); president 
(1917-26), University of New Hampshire; and presi- 
dent (since 1927), the Pennsylvania State College. 


Other Items 


A SpaNnisH edition of “Character Education” by 
Harry C. MeKown, author, lecturer, and consultant 
of Gilson (Ill.), was published in September by 
Orientacién Integral Humana of Buenos Aires under 
the title, “Edueacién del Caracter.” The American 
volume, which is published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., was translated by Emma DuPuy. 


Bryn J. Hovpn, president, New School for Social 
Research (New York 11), announced, September 26, 
that the school and the Cornell University Press have 
entered into an agreement under which Cornell Uni- 
versity will publish books by members of the fac- 
ulty and lecturers of the New School under the joint 
imprint of the two institutions. 


_Ghorter Papers. 
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THe American Library Service, 117 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, announces that it maintains a 
special Out-of-Print Department the services of which 
are furnished gratis to persons seeking obscure refer- 
ences. The announcement states: “When we locate 
and quote a book, the inquirer is not obligated to pur- 
chase same.” The service can supply out-of-print 
books “on every subject and in every language,” as 
well as back numbers of magazines, genealogies, and 
town histories. 


THE editorial offices of the American Economic Re- 
view were moved early in September from Cornell 
University to the School of Government, the George 
Washington University, 21st and G Streets, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Paul Homan, a member of the 
President’s Council of Economie Advisers, is continu- 
ing as managing editor. Doris Merriam, assistant to 
Dr. Homan, is in charge of the office. 


On September 18, La Société Grolier Ltée., 1502 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal (P. Q.), announced 
the publication of the ten-volume “L’Encyclopédie 
Grolier,” “the first major reference work of its kind 
to be compiled in the Dominion, as well as the first 
in the French language.” 





EVALUATION AND INTEGRATION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Most teachers will admit that grading, with its at- 
tendant complications, repereussions, and basie in- 
equities, is a serious problem. The classroom teacher, 
however, sees only a small segment of the total mal- 
adjustment picture of the individual student that has 
been caused by the grading system. It is the ecur- 
riculum counselor who gets the complete tale of stu- 
dent woe and, because of the number of individuals 
with whom he has contact, is afforded a graver view 
of the educational consequences of grading than the 
restricted contact of the classroom teacher 
usually permits. 

Thus, while he is no more aware than the classroom 
teacher of the fact that the majority of students are 
extremely grade conscious, he sees the effects of this 
attitude in a larger frame. Not only does he become 
acquainted with the student’s plan of studies, but he 
is a witness to the construction of that plan and to 
the reasoning that lies behind each particular con- 
struction. From his “ringside seat” he notes the pain 
and reluctance with which the average science major 
ineludes required arts courses in his study plan and 
the frequent unwillingness of such a student to add 
valuable humanistie or even less specialized science 
He sees with sadness the resistance of arts 


more 


electives. 


majors to science courses not required. He sees the 
wealth of developmental opportunity that his institu- 
tion offers ignored because the student usually plans 
his program with only two aims in mind: 1. To get as 
many “practical” courses as possible. 2. To select 
from the remaining courses those which will promise 
the highest grades for the least effort. 

Official response to such student practice is almost 
unanimously condemning. We hold that students are 
too materialistic, that they are not interested in con- 
tent but only in marks. But in the eagerness with 
which we grope for phrases to justify this appraisal, 
we forget that the onus cannot properly be placed 
on the student, since he merely reveals the condition- 
ing to which both school and society have so thor- 
oughly subjected him. 

From the first and second grades on it was the spell- 
ing or arithmetic mark that determined whether the 
child’s name would be among the “honored” on the 
blackboard (with the indieated!). 
Later, marks determined not only the individual’s pro- 
motion, but his admission to or exclusion from more 


grade always 


select educational and social groups. 

If the student does not lose his grade consciousness 
in college, it is not due solely to his previous condi- 
tioning, however. It is partly because college merely 
continues the evaluation pattern that already has had 
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such pernicious effect on his habits and attitudes, and 
partly beeause he is painfully aware of some of the 
realities of life that are no longer so grim for his 
detractors among the teaching staff. 

The student knows, for example, that society is an 
adult society that is arrayed against him, a tight 
group that he must erack.t He also knows that this 
hostile unit will measure him in completely unfair and 
indecent terms. If he is cynical, it is only because he 
daily witnesses the fact that a student with high 
grades, like a man with a lot of money, is more likely 
to get what he wants. 

Institutions have tried, through well-staffed coun- 
seling bureaus, to effect a more meaningful adjust- 
ment between the individual and the curriculum. But 
because of needs that result from outside pressure 
rather than from the personality requirements of the 
student himself, counseling rarely gets much beyond 
the more or less material level of helping the student 
with the complicated mechanies of working out courses 
of study that will meet graduation requirements and 
at the same time assure an adequate foundation for 
subsequent competition in vocational or professional 
areas. For, if the adviser is both realistic and human, 
he must be sympathetic to the student’s point of view. 
And being sympathetic, he will realize the futility and 
fatality of inducing the counselee to assume a burden 
of courses that may not prove to be to his material 
interest. Psychological awareness and constructive 
honesty make it impossible for the modern counselor 
to reel off the old platitudes about the primary im- 
portance of content and culture and truth and beauty 
and eternal values. 

Thus, an adviser cannot advise a premedical stu- 
dent, however strong the latter’s interest in develop- 
mental courses may be, to enroll in a course in Ger- 
man literature, or in Emerson and the Transcendental- 
ists, or in elementary Russian, if the student cannot 
afford the threat both to his major and general aver- 
age that enrollment in such demanding nonprofes- 
sional courses would be. Nor can the counselor with 
good conscience persuade a French major with little 
aptitude for mathematics or science to take work in 
biology, chemistry, and physies beyond the basie sei- 
ence requirement, since the counselor is as aware as 
the student that the latter’s postgraduation opportuni- 
ties will bear a close relation to his major record and 
general average. 

The picture that we thus get is the unhappy one 
of reciprocal frustration. The institution, aspiring to 
better-integrated curricula in order more fittingly to 
equip the undergraduate for the increasingly complex 

1 Most educators scem to ignore this vital factor in 
their planning. For a good brief statement showing its 


importance see Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1947, 
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living requirements of our modern age, is frustrated 
by the student’s apparent indifference to its benevo- 
lent intentions. The student, hoping for an experi- 
ence that will prepare him both to live and to earn a 
living, is frustrated in this natural inclination by fac- 
tors that are not of his choosing and are beyond his 
control. 

The scene is not a static one, however, for. institu- 
tions, in a happier position to do something about their 
frustrations, are attempting educational correction. 
Since students, by official estimate, are too immature, 
selfish, narrow, lazy, and materialistic to accept volun- 
tarily the leavening that is offered, they must be 
forced to accept it. With a mentality reminiscent of 
Fascism and with the unmistakably heavy hand of 
authoritarianism, education has decided to humanize 
by decree. Preseribed courses in living and loving 
are to be the keystone of the “New Order.” 

Unfortunately, the Hausvdter in this tragi-comedy 
of edueational life forget that there is no surer way 
to frustrate the democratic ideal than by substituting 
external pressures for internal drives. Emotional ma- 
turity or fundamental human decency or social aware- 
ness cannot be achieved by prescription. One cannot 
legislate a balanced personality any more than one 
can legislate patriotism. Both must be carefully nur- 
tured in life situations favorable to their development. 

All of which means that, if we wish to develop the 
type of human being in which we profess to be inter- 
ested, we must abandon obtuse paternalism. Instead 
of expanding requirements, instead of further compli- 
eating the curriculum by the addition of superfluous 
courses, we should make more profitably available to 
students those courses that we now have. It is falla- 
cious reasoning that insists on the crutch of require- 
ment for higher education. Students will take full 
advantage of the curriculum and construct a program 
from which they ean secure the maximum, both in 
knowledge and human development, if we create a 
climate favorable for such construction. 

To achieve such a climate requires, however, that 
we remove those factors that are prejudicial to enroll- 
ment in developmental courses.?, This means first of 
all that we must change our method of undergraduate 
evaluation. 

Under this reform, grades—since they have mean- 
ing and importance only in the professional frame 
of reference anyway—are restricted to the student’s 
professional field, the major and its declared related 
courses. These courses together comprise a block, 
every course in which is an “M” course, for which 
the student receives a published evaluation. Non- 

2 Henceforth called ‘‘integration courses.’’? An inte- 
gration course in this article refers to any nonmajor 


course. Science courses are integration courses for arts 
majors, arts courses for science majors. 
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major courses are integration or “I” courses. Whereas 
the grading in “M” courses follows traditional lines, 
»yaluation in the nonmajor courses is either “P” or 


V 


"F,” supplemented by a short statement from the 


instructor. 

In this setup no course enjoys a group label on the 
basis of its content per se but is judged an “M” or 
an “I”? course on the basis of the student’s relation to 
that content. Thus, in each section there may be two 
groups of students, those for whom the course is an 
“M” course and who receive regular marks for their 
work, and those for whom the course is an “I” course 
and who receive merely a “P” or an “F.” 

By this means science majors can be induced into 
larger numbers of elective arts courses, where they 
can, on the basis of minimal preparation require- 
ments, derive the developmental benefit of their class 
sessions in these courses without jeopardizing their 
scholastic standing by having to compete with arts 
imajors, Whose greater amount of ready time and 
interest for such work usually makes the competition 
unfair. Likewise, arts students can be persuaded to 
accept broad exploratory excursions into the realms 
of science and thus get that vital introduction into 
science that our modern age requires and that they 
now get—if at all—largely from irresponsible sources. 

With the objection, that the revision of our evalu- 
ation system along the lines here suggested will offer 
many administrative difficulties and pedagogical prob- 
lems without giving the final answer to our integration 
problem, the author agrees. But it may be contended 
that it is a democratic approach to a problem that 
cannot be solved satisfactorily along any other lines. 
And while reform must take place in other areas as 
well, it does seem to the writer, that the policy of 
removing evaluation grades from integration courses 
is the only way of achieving the ultimate goal that 
every institution has for such courses: 1. To get as 
many people as possible to take as many of them as 
To get the students enrolled in such 
courses to give them the same content focus that they 
Furthermore, since 
achievement in developmental courses—because of the 
intangibles concerned in the ease of each student— 
is impossible to chart with even an approximation 
of fairness, the reduction of the student’s graduation 
average to a major average by the elimination of the 
subjective developmental grade automatically makes 
this average therefore more 
valuable. 


possible. 2. 


give their professional courses. 


more objective and 

We have been loud and eloquent in our protesta- 
tions that it was not marks but the man that counted. 
It is high time that we lent dignity to our words by 
convincing evidence of our sincerity. Let us make 
those adjustments that will enable students voluntarily 
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to embark, without inhibition or prejudice, on that 
most satisfying and profitable of all courses, the 
development of intellectual and emotional maturity. 
Ernst Kocr 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FIRE 
PREVENTION 

THANKS to intensified fire-prevention methods, im- 
proved building materials, and greater knowledge of 
fire-safe construction, seldom does the nation experi- 
ence a holocaust in its schools such as claimed the 
lives of 175 children in Collinwood, Ohio, nearly 40 
years ago. Nevertheless, a total of 2,500 fires a year, 
an average of seven a day, occur in our publie, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools. Some are minor; others 
destroy the building; the majority cause extensive 
damage. 

Almost one third of these are caused by improperly 
installed or faulty electrical fixtures and wiring and 
by the careless handling of matches and smoking mate- 
rials. Another 15 per cent of school fires are caused 
by misused or defective heating equipment and chim- 
neys. 

Once a fire breaks out in a school, damage is usually 
extensive, because a vast number of the nation’s school 
buildings are antiquated structures, built before very 
much was known about fire-safe construction or be- 
fore building codes were in general use. 

Because of the lives that are at stake in school fires, 
school authorities probably are more cognizant of 
potential fire danger than any other one group. For 
this reason school boards, today faced with the most 
crowded conditions that they have ever known, have 
redoubled their efforts to prevent fire and to control 
it, should one break out. 

The most dangerous hazards, which permit the 
rapid spread of flames and prevent the escape of 
pupils and teachers, are open stairways and hollow 
walls which are not fire-stopped. Through these two 
avenues flames can spread within a matter of minutes 
and envelop the entire structure. 

The architectural design of some schools does not 
permit the installation of solid doors at the top of 
stairways, but in a majority of cases this precaution 
is possible and is now being carried out by many 
school boards. The newer buildings are being de- 
signed with this idea in mind. 

Hollow walls, the other great hazard, should be fire- 
stopped with solid blocks of gypsum mineral wool 
batts or short lengths of lumber placed between all 
wall studs or furring strips. Modern building codes 
require this type of wall construction. But all too 
few buildings have it, either because they were built 
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before codes came into use, or because they are located 
where no codes exist. 

A recent survey by a special group of municipal 
officials and fire-prevention experts set up by President 
Truman revealed that more than one third of the com- 
munities in America have no building regulations 
whatever. Hence, fire-safe construction in these lo- 
ealities rests entirely on the conscience of the builder. 

Examination of ruins after many a school fire has 
revealed that the flames spread through walls which 
had no vestige of a fire barrier, and that if such 
barriers had existed, the damage would have been rela- 
tively minor. 

Obviously, solid fire stops cannot be placed in walls 
of existing buildings without a major alteration job. 
The condition can be corrected, however, by filling the 
wall spaces with fireproof mineral wool insulation and 
placing a four-inch layer of the substance between the 
top-floor ceiling and the roof, according to the Con- 
struction Research Bureau of New York, clearing 
house for building information. Batts of the material 
can be nailed in place where there is room to accom- 
modate a workman, and in loose form it ean be blown 
through a hose into all inaccessible places. 

Tests conducted by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards show that a wood-lath wall filled with this sub- 
stance will stop the passage of fire for one hour, and 
there are many cases in fire-department records 
throughout the country where fires starting in the 
roof area have been slowed or completely stopped 
upon reaching the naturally fireproof insulation. 
Mineral wool cannot burn because it is made of rock, 
smelter slag, glass, sand, and other minerals. Hence 
it requires no chemical treatment to make it fire- 
resistant. 

Confinement of fires to the area in which they start 
is regarded by all fire-protection agencies as the most 
effective means of holding down fire damage. If fires 
can be confined, they can usually be extinguished with- 
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out great loss. “The first five minutes at any fire are 
worth the next five hours,’ is an axiom of all fire 
fighters. Of even more importance than reducing 
damage is the fact that a confined fire will permit 
the escape of children and teacher. 

Reduction of man-made hazards, such as permitting 
rubbish to accumulate, misuse of heating plants, and 
careless use of flammable liquids and fire-making 
materials, are receiving as much attention from fire- 
prevention experts as the necessity of fire-safe con- 
struction. 

It is easy to understand why 15 per cent of all 
school fires start from overheated and defective heat- 
ing plants and chimneys. Unoceupied over week-ends, 
school buildings are often cold and clammy on Mon- 
day mornings during cold weather. To bring the 
rooms to a comfortable temperature, the general prac- 
tice of the average janitor or fireman is to force the 
furnace to its utmost capacity. This does two things. 
It makes the chimney abnormally hot and eventually 
breaks down the heating plant by cracking the fire 
box. Any chimney too warm to hold the hand against 
with comfort is a serious hazard and often will set 
fire to wood with which it is in contact. 

Adequate thermal insulation, however, will go far 
toward eliminating such heating-plant hazards. Ex- 
perience has shown that the properly insulated struc- 
ture is considerably easier and quicker to heat with as 
much as a third less fuel. Hence, in the insulated 
structure, the heating system is not forced to capacity. 

Many schools which have installed proper insulation 
report that fuel savings alone have paid for the in- 
stallation within three to five years and that after that 
time the insulation has continued to return dividends 
in fuel savings each year. This in itself is worth con- 
sidering in these days of heavily strained school 


get. Henry J. WINGATE 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, 
New York 





AN EXTENSION PROJECT IN COUNSELING 

University departments responsible for the train- 
ing of counselors agree that such training should in- 
clude supervised experience in counseling; several de- 
partments maintain guidance elinies, centers, or “labo- 
ratories,”’ in order that their students may have 
opportunities for observation and practice.'' Recently 
the writer participated in a project the results of 
which lead him to believe that it is feasible to give 


1 At Cornell University advanced trainees work under 
supervision in the Veterans Guidance Center of the uni- 
versity, and in the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service of the School of Education. 


een a 


candidates for the doctorate counseling experience in 
high schools, and that sueh work is a desirable sup- 
plement to the clinical type of internship. An account 
of the project is presented herewith. 

The inception of the undertaking may be traced to 
a request received from the principal of a central 
school for assistance in the vocational counseling of 
the 26 members of his senior class. He expressed to 
the director of the School of Education? the hope that 
procedures might be formulated and executed whereby 


2A, L. Winsor, who participated in the preliminary 
planning. 
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Cornell graduate students majoring in guidance would 
vain experience and his high-school seniors would 
receive help in making vocational and educational 
plans. His request and hope seemed to represent a 
challenge and an opportunity that should be accepted. 

Procedures.—It was recognized at the outset that, 
although it was desirable for the graduate students 
to have as much “practice” as possible, the welfare 
of the high-school seniors would have to be safe- 
guarded. The latter were not to be considered as 
euinea pigs. Careful planning would be imperative, 
not only in the initial stages of the venture but also 
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some of the seniors, that the pupils were very much 
interested in the proposed undertaking, and that full 
co-operation from the school with respect to time, 
cost, and personnel could be expected. 

2. Three graduate students who were working for 
their doctorates in the field of guidance were invited 
to take part in the enterprise. All were eager to do so. 

3. Each senior was asked to fill out a brief ques- 
tionnaire entitled, “Preliminary Information for Vo- 
cational Counseling.” This contained items intended 
to yield data regarding the following, as viewed by 
the student: vocational and educational plans and 


FORM I 
(Reduced in Size) 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 




















Name: Class: 
Address: Phone: 
Age: Date of Birth: Course: 


I. State briefly what you think you may do after you are graduated from high school: 


II. Do you have any physical disabilities (vision, hearing, ete.)? If so, please specify: 


























III. High-school subjects liked best: ie 
9 a ee 
High-school subjects liked least: he 
9 —- ——_—— — ——$$_——_—_——_— — 
Special school activities: 1? 
(clubs, athletics, etc.) 2. 
Hobbies: 1. 2. 
Recreational-Social Activities: he 








Occupations in which you once had or now have some interest: 








a 2. 


3. 


IV. High-school subjects in which you have received best marks: 








1 2. 


High-school subjects in which you have received lowest marks: 








in 2. 


Mention below any special skills and abilities which you may have, such as musical, mechanical, artistic, ete.: 


V. How do you ‘‘get along’’ with other people? 


VI. Jobs you have held (past and present; part-time and full-time) : 


Kind of Work Dates 


Schools you have attended: 


Name of School Place 


How did you like the work? 


Dates Average Mark 





VIII. Father’s Occupation: 
Brothers and Sisters: 


Names Ages 


as the work progressed and unexpected pitfalls and 
problems were encountered. The procedures actually 
followed are here described seriatim and in some de- 
tail: 

1. In order that plans might be made which would 
be practicable in the light of local circumstances, a 
conference was held with the principal and two teach- 
ers of the school who devote a part of their time to 
counseling. At this meeting it was learned that the 
school kept cumulative records, that the teacher-coun- 
selors had already had preliminary interviews with 


Present Work or School Grade 


problems, physical status, interests, abilities, tempera- 
ment, work experience, school history, and socioeco- 
nomie status. (See Form I.) 

4. On the basis of the data contained in the ques 
tionnaire in relation to the respective qualifications of 
the four counselors, each senior was assigned to one 
For 


example, a girl who expressed an interest in physical 


of the three graduate students or to the writer. 


education was assigned to a counselor who has had 
much training and experience in this field. 
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5. Each counselor summarized the information 
available in the individual cumulative folders of the 
six or seven seniors allotted to him or her. In order 
that the abstracts might be as uniform as possible, all 
counselors used a form entitled, “Abstract of Cumula- 
tive Record,” which has spaces for information similar 
to that elicited by the questionnaire. (See Form II.) 

FORM II 
(Reduced in Size) 
ABSTRACT OF CUMULATIVE RECORD 
(Date the data found whenever possible) 
Name: Class: 
Birth date: Sex: 
I. Any special problems indicated? 











II. Physical Factors: 
III. Interests: 
IV. Abilities: 
V. Temperament: 
VI. Work Experiences: 
VII. School History 
Activities, Honors, ete.: 
Senior Cumulative Average: 
Rank in Graduating Class: 
Subjects Taken and Marks: 
Grade9 Gradel0 Grade 1l 
Socioeconomic Factors: 


Grade 12 
VIII. 


6. A basie battery of tests was administered by 
the counselors to the entire group of seniors. This 
included an interest inventory and tests of scholastic, 
mechanical, and clerical aptitudes. After the tests 
had been scored, individual profiles of results were 
constructed. 

7. The counselors held interviews with the students 
assigned to them. That there might be no misunder- 
standing regarding the purpose of these interviews, 
the following “Memorandum” was first distributed 
and diseussed : 


The purpose of this interview is not to make sugges- 
tions to seniors regarding educational and vocational 
Rather, it is a fact-finding interview, to serve 
three purposes: 1. to enable you to explore interests 
more fully and to make a rough appraisal of personality ; 
2. to enable you to decide whether further testing is 
necessary; 3. to give you a better basis for writing a 


plans. 


brief summary report. 

If any test results are discussed in this interview, they 
should only be those of the interest inventory, and in 
this case we should be certain that the senior does not 
confuse interest with ability. In most instances I think 
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it would be better at this point to use only the student 
questionnaires as a basis for discussion. 

Let the students know that they will later have an 
opportunity to discuss their plans more fully and more 
specifically with their school counselors. If possible, jot 
down a few notes after each interview as an aid in writ- 
ing the summary reports. 


8. Regarding each senior he had interviewed, each 
counselor wrote a provisional summary report accord- 
ing to the following directions: 


On the basis of the interview plus test results and rec- 
ord data, write a brief (one-page) summary, indicating: 
1. your appraisal of the student’s interests and abilities; 
2. your impressions of the student’s personality; 3. your 
provisional conclusions and recommendations regarding 
fields of work and/or specific vocations which you believe 
should be discussed with the student in later interviews; 
4. whether you believe further testing is necessary. 


9. Additional tests were administered to seniors 
about whom more information concerning interests 
and aptitudes was needed. The results were added to 
the individual profiles. 

10. A case conference was held to diseuss the pro- 
visional conclusions reached by the counselors. This 
was attended by the principal and the two teacher- 
counselors of the school and by the four workers from 
Cornell. 

11. Individual reports which did not seem to be 
satisfactory or adequate, in the light of information 
and points of view garnered during the case confer- 
ence, were rewritten. After copies had been made 
for future use in teaching courses in counseling, all 
test profiles and final reports were turned over to the 
principal. 

12. The principal and the teacher-counselors used 
the reports in carrying on additional counseling with 
the seniors and with their parents. 

Appraisal.—It is obvious that a candid evaluation 
of the undertaking in terms of its contribution to the 
guidance of the 26 seniors will entail a follow-up 
study of these students at a later time. The favor- 
able reception which the project had throughout, from 
teacher-counselors, pupils, and parents, suggests, how- 
ever, that no senior was harmed and that at least 
some, and perhaps many, were helped. 

From the point of view of those responsible for the 
training of counselors, there were two worth-while 
outcomes: 1. The graduate students learned something 
about the use of tests, records, interviews, and other 
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people as sources of information regarding counselees, 
and they had some interviewing experience. 2. Case 
materials were gathered which should prove to be of 
eonsiderable value in the teaching of courses in coun- 
seling. 

It seems to be reasonable to assume that the project 
had a leavening effect on the school’s total guidance 
program. Certain lacunae were discovered to which 
attention was called in a general summary report pre- 
sented to the principal. Finally, the school’s teacher- 
counselors, as a result of their participation, probably 
received beneficial inservice training. 

A. Gorpon NELSON 

(CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Rove, Boyp H., et al. Modern Education and Human 
Values. Pp. xi+ 165. University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1947. $3.00. 

The Piteairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series—a_ series 
of six lectures under the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

© 

BRECKENRIDGE, MARIAN E., AND E. LEE VINCENT. Child 
Development. Pp. ix+592. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 1947. $3.25. 

First printed in 1943. 
a 

BUCKINGHAM, BURDETTE R, Elementary Arithmetic— 
Its Meaning and Practice. Pp. viiit+ 744. Ginn and 
Company. 1947. $4.50. 

Primarily for teachers of elementary grades; designed to 
help the pupil develop facility in computing and to give 
meaning and significance to what he does. Indexed. 


CARMICHAEL, LEONARD, AND WALTER F.. DEARBORN. Read- 
ing and Visual Fatigue. Pp. viii+483. . Houghton 
Mifflin. 1947. $5.00. 

A study largely financed by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning. Indexed. 
a 


FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN. Head and Hand in Ancient 
Greece, Pp. xi+119. Watts and Company, 5-6 John- 
son’s Court, Fleet St., London. 1947. 2/6. 

Four essays, published as one of the Thinker’s Library 
series, which treat four great movements in ancient thought 
in close relation to their social settings. 


FLEMING, C. M. Research and the Basic Curriculum. Pp. 
vii+120. University of London Press, Ltd., Warwick 
Square, London. 1947. 7/6. 

A brief guide to the findings of research in their relevance 
to the teaching of the basic subjects. Indexed. 
® 


(OULD, JAY REID, AND STERLING P. OLMSTED. LEuxposi- 
tion: Technical and Popular. Pp. x +126. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1947. $1.75. 

Designed to provide suggestions for the writing of exposi- 
tion, with models illustrating current practice. 
* 


KEMPTON, KENNETH Payson. The Short Story. Pp. 
viii+ 267, Harvard University Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A discussion of techniques in short-story writing inter- 
preted through illustrations. 
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CALLING AMERICA: ED 





EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


In this special number, nineteen experts explore the 
most searching questions confronting American educators 
today. Among them— 

What changes does education need to fit a world made 
over by war? How can we best educate children— 
mentally, morally, democratically? How can we get 
better teachers, more of them? How can we cope with 
racial discrimination? What does the future hold for 
adult and worker’s education? 

The writers include Beulah Amidon as special editor, 
George N. Shuster, Ernest O. Melby, Ordway Tead, Alvin 
Johnson, Malcolm S. MacLean, Harold Benjamin, E. C. 
Lindeman, Maxwell Stewart. 

This is the thirteenth number in our Calling America 
Series which has tallied over half a million copies, with 
seven re-editions, two as books. Their message has 
spanned the globe. Education for Our Time upholds the 
same high standard. 

RR ® 


Education is one of the fields on which Survey Graphic 
throws the spotlight frequently, but not exclusively. SG 
explores one human problem after another on the premise 
that facts rather than emotions strengthen our democracy. 
This non-partisan approach to social and economic issues 
is highly endorsed by educators and librarians who recom- 
mend SG for its “popularized portrayal” of social studies 
program purposes. 


10 MONTHS FOR ONLY $2 
The annual subscription price is $4 but we offer you 
this introductory price so you can see for yourself how SG 
will help you and students in forming opinions on crucial 
issues. Order at once! 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
For the $2 enclosed send me 10 months of Survey Graphic 
beginning with Education for Our Time. 
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KunHN, ANNE L. The Mother’s Role in Childhood Edu- 
cation: New England Concepts 1830-1860. Pp. x + 224. 
Yale University Press. 1947. $3.00. 

Based upon material found in books and periodicals the 
majority of which were published during the period 1830-60 
and are now in the Sterling Library at Yale University. 
Indexed. 

© 


LEESON, SPENCER. Christian Education. Pp. xvi+258. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1947. $5.00. 
Eight lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in 
1944, on the Foundation of the Reverend John Bampton, 


Canon of Salisbury. 
ao 


MorraT, JAMES E., et al. Economics—Principles and 
Problems. Pp. xix+841. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1947. $4.25. 
The fourth edition, based on the original text by Lionel D. 
Edie. 

e 

MURSELL, JAMES L. Psychological Testing. Pp. xiv+ 
£+9. Longmans, Green and Company. 1947. $4.00. 
Covers both the basic theories of mental measurement and 
their practical application. Indexed. 


SmiTtH, Henry Louis. This Troubled Century. Pp. 
x+203. The University of North Carolina Press. 
1947. $3.00. 

Selected addresses representing five aspects of Dr. Smith’s 


life and work. 
e 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. The Puritan Oli- 

garchy. Pp. xiv+359, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 
$5.00. 
A study of the Massachusetts Bible State, including its 
origin in England; possibly the first study “of the history 
of the Puritan State as an experiment in a unique and 
interesting civilization.” Indexed. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TOWARD GENERAL EDUCATION 


By EARL J. MCGRATH AND OTHERS 


The student as a future citizen is the focal point in this series of discus- 
sions by Earl J. MeGrath, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts in the 
University of Iowa and nine faculty members. The authors deal pri- 
marily with the elementary knowledge, skills and attitudes which every- 
one must possess to fulfill the responsibilities of an informed and intel- 
ligent citizenship. They have produced a thoughtful program of general 
education based on a realistic appraisal of the many types of students 


enrolled in our colleges today. 


To be published in the fall. 


$3.00 (probable) 
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